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Foreword 

a 

VJ lory to Qod in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will 
toluard men,” was the song 
of the angels in heaven on 
the first (Christmas night. 

Let us join them in praise 
and adoration in this our 
Christmas season. 
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Among the Contributors 

The Christmas number of the Wesleyan contains a 
variety of contributions to greet the coming season. 

“Won and Lost” is a delightful play by Miss Mar' 
guarite Sherwood in which the character of each of the 
players is clearly brought out. Miss Sherwood also con' 
tributes a feature story of equal merit. 

Miss Maria Schmidt has given us a peep into her land 
at Christmas time. The difference and similarity between 
Austrian Christmas and ours is very interesting. 

Miss Elizabeth Woodward and Miss Frances Justi con' 
tribute to the Editorial page again. Their contributions 
are “food for thought.” 

The Bookshelf has only one book on it this time — Dr. 
Serecold. Miss Mildred Barber has given us clever insight 
into the life and character of the doctor. 

The whole staff of the Wesleyan wishes everyone a 
very merry Christmas and a happy New Year. 
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Won and Lost 


CHARAO 
TERS: 

Gordon Kirk* 
land, 

a college boy 
Lynwood 
Brooks, 
his room-mate. 

Eloise Brooks, 
sister to 
Lynwood. 

Mrs. Brooks, 
mother to 
Lynwood. 

Alton Ray, classmate to Lynwood and Gor* 
don. 

Scene 1. 

Place: Typical college boy's room. 

Time: A month before Christmas. 

(Lynwood Brooks is seated at desk read- 
ing a letter. Alton Ray is plunking on a 
uke and singing “Kappa Sigma's Sweet' 
heart." Lynwood laughs heartily.) 

Alton: Who's it from my boy? Confess to 
papa. She is the ideal girl, the girl of your 
dreams. She has golden curls molded into 
a perfect marcelle, sparkling blue eyes, 
long lashes given just the right tilt with 
electric eye tongs, a skin you love to 
touch, kissable lips — 

Lyn: Hold on a minute. 

AI: What, her bps are not kissable? What 
a shame! Now, if I were you — 

Lyn: Aw, stop talking for two minutes, 
can't you? This letter is not from Mar* 
jorie. It is from Sis. You know good and 
well Marjorie's letters don't make me laugh. 
They make me disgusted to think I have 
two more years in school. But Sis’ letters 
are witty. They would make almost any* 
body laugh. 

(Gordon Kirkland comes in and slings a 
tennis racket in the corner.) 

Gordon: Who's witty? Whew, that was a 
hot game! 

AI: Ah, my dear boy, it is the lovely Eloise 


that is so wit' 
ty. She is so 
witty that she 
would make a 
judge laugh at 
a funeral. She 
can make a 
college profes' 
sor feel so 
merry that he 
will straight' 
way forget 
that he in' 
tended to pop 
a test on the class. She — (Gordon picks up 
a pillow and throws it at Alton, who dodges 
out the door.) 

AI: Hannah help us! The dear boy grows 
angry. 

Gordon: Lyn, I don't see why in the Sam 
Hill you let that prancing fool talk about 
Eloise like that. Why, if she were my 
sister, I would have put him to sleep with 
something heavier than a pillow. 

Lyn : He doesn't mean any harm, and at that 
he is partly right. Sis can make almost 
anybody laugh when she wants to. 

Gordon: Say, Lyn, your sister must be just 
the kind of a girl a fellow would like to 
have. Always cheer him up when he was 
blue. Never have to worry about what kind 
of a line to shoot her. Just get her started 
talking, and you'd be entertained all the 
evening. Isn't there any chance of her 
coming up here soon? 

Lyn: Not a chance in the world. It's too 
far away. Sis is a peach, if you ever once 
get her to talking. She has to like you 
before she will tklk to you much, though. 
Gordon: Listen, Lynn. Ever since you put 
that picture of her on your desk, I've been 
wild to see her. She looks almost too 
pretty to be real. And yet, I sometimes 
dream that she steps out of the frame and 
sets us all laughing until the tears come 
into our eyes. Can't you invite her to 
the Christmas hop? 
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Lyn : Great guns, no! Why, the Christmas 
hop is the biggest thing of the year. I 
made a date to take Marjorie a month 
ago. And besides, how do you know that 
you would like her after she got here? 
That's out of the question. 

Gordon: How do I know that I would like 

her? How do I know that my name is 

Gordon Kirkland? Let me tell you some' 
thing. You get Eloise here for the hop, 
and I'll bet you anything I'll like her. I'll 

bet you ten to nothing that I’ll like her 

better than I do already, and that she'll 
like me, too. 

Lynn: That She'll like you! Why, she 
doesn’t even know you. She has never 
even seen you. 

Gordon: I’ll grant you that, but she will 
know me before the dance is over. Come 
on, ten to nothing. 

Lyn: Ten to nothing. Will you put that 
down on black and white? 

Gordon: I’ll put it down in green and red 
if you want me to and I'll have a wit' 
ness to sign it, too. Hey, Al. 

Lyn: So, Alton is to be the witness. All 
right, I’ll take you up on it. 

(Enter Alton.) 

Al: Ah, Lynwood, you sound determined. 
And what will he take you up on, my 
dear Gordon? The cold mountain top 
and there force you to fight a duel as they 
did of old? Or perhaps — 

Gordon: No, idiot, it is a bet that he will 
take me up on. And you are to be the 
witness. You are to draw up a paper. 

Al: I feel honored — 

Gordon: I’ll honor you. Come on, Lyn, 
we'll go to Alton's room and sign the 
paper. 

(Exit.) 

Scene II 

Piace: Room in the Brooks home. 

Time: Night before Eloise is to leave for 
the hop. 

(Mrs. Brooks and Eloise are packing.) 

Mrs. B.: Thank heavens that is over. Now, 
Eloise, let me give you a piece of advice. 
When you go to the dance tomorrow 
night, be yourself. Forget about that Hill 
boy and enjoy the evening. He is not the 


only boy in the world. Are you listening? 

Eloise: Yes, mama, I hear. But I wish I 
had not said I would go. 

Mrs. B.: It is too late to talk of that now. 
you can't go back on your brother. You 
ought to want to go. Gordon Kirkwood 
is a nice boy. I believe you will like him. 

Eloise: Oh, yes, he's probably angelic. 

Mrs. B.: Now, Eloise! If you are going to 
start away from here tomorrow in that 
frame of mind, you might as well not go. 
You will have a miserable time yourself 
and keep everybody else from enjoying 
themselves. 

Eloise: That suits me fine. I'll stay at home 

Mrs. B.: No. You are going, since you 
have already accepted. And when you 
get there, I want you to be sociable. Open 
your mouth and say something. For pity s 
sake, don't sit there like a dumb animal. 
You have a brain. Use it. 

Eloise: Oh, who wants to talk to a boy you 
have never seen and don't give a fig for. 

Mrs. B.: How do you know you won't like 
Gordon? He must be a very nice boy, 
or your brother would not room with him. 

Eloise: I know he is all right, but just the 
same — 

Mrs. B.: Come, Eloise, that is no way to 
act. Promise me right now that you are 
going to the dance with a determination 
to please and be pleased. 

Eloise: All right. I'll try to look interested, 
even if I'm not. 

Mrs. B.: That's the spirit! If you try to 
be interested, you will be sure to have a 
good time. 

Eloise: I'm not so sure of that. Lets go 
to bed. If I've got to travel all day and 
pretend to be interested all night, I had 
better get some sleep. 

(Exeunt.) 

Scene III 

Place: Alcove adjoining ballroom. 

Time: The night of the hop. 

(Couples can be seen through the door. 

Dancing and music. Gordon Kirkland en* 

ters with Eloise.) 

Gordon: Here is a quiet place. Let's sit 
here and talk. I’ve been trying to get 
you off alone all evening, Eloise. Ever 
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since that night two months ago when you 
sent Lynwood that picture for his birthday 
present, Fve wanted to see you. 

Eloise : Really? 

Gordon: Yes. I thought that it was the 
most beautiful picture that I had ever seen. 

Eloise: The photographer must have touched 
it up considerably. 

Gordon: Not at all. In fact, he did not 
do you half justice. He left out several 
things, the light and shade in your hair, 
the fire in your eyes. 

Eloise: You have remarkably keen eyesight. 

Gordon: Yes, my eyes beat those of a cat 
when I am looking for something I want 
to see. And Fve wanted to see you for 
two whole months. Lynwood is forever 
speaking about you when he is not talking 
about his girl or football. He laughs at 
the funny things you write him and calls 
you a peach. 

Eloise: I didn't know I had such a thought' 
ful brother. 

Gordon: He didn't say half enough. Now 
that I have really seen you, I know that 
he was skimpy in his praise of you. He 
should have said that you have silken 
black hair, that your skin is like a rose 
petal, that — Who is that coming here now? 

Eloise: It is Gray Vann. 

Gordon: Well, I wish he had stayed where 
he belongs. 

(Enter Gray Vann.) 

Gray: This is my dance, I believe. 

Eloise: Yes. You will excuse me. 

(Exeunt Eloise with Gray Vann.) 

Gordon: Now what in the name of king' 
doms did that little runt want to come in 
just when I got started for? I could 
wring his neck for him. 

(Enter Alton Ray.) 

And what is my Gordon storming so 
about? Has he a case of acute indiges* 
tion? Or is it acute lovitis? 

Gordon ; Shut up your foolishness and come 
tell me something. Do you remember that 
bet I made with Lynwood Brooks last 
month. 

Al. : I'll say I do. I drew it up. 

Gordon: You haven't by any chance lost it, 
have you? 


Al.: Not on your life. I'm a trustworthy 
man who never loses things entrusted to 
him. 

Gordon: Well, I wish that this time you had 
taken the trouble to lose it. That bet is 

going to cost me ten bucks. 

Al. : What, you don't like Lynwood's sister? 
Now, isn't that too bad. 

Gordon: Yes, it's too bad. But the truth 
of the matter is that I like her too much 
and she doesn't even know I exist. You 
should have heard the icy remarks she 
threw at everything I said. Get on, Al. 
I must beat it before Lyn gets a chance 
to see me. I feel like saying something 
extra mean. Good 'bye, ten dollars. 

Scene IV 

Place: Room in the Brooks' home. 

Time: June. 

(Eloise is arranging flowers and Mrs. 

Brooks is putting the finishing touches to 

things.) 

Eloise: When did Lyn say they were com' 
ing, mama? I can't wait 

Mrs. B.: He said they were coming through 
the country in one of the boy's cars. Ah 
ton Ray's, I believe. Or maybe it was 
Gordon Kirkland's. I have forgotten 
which. 

Eloise: But what time did he say they would 
get here? 

Mrs. B.: I think he said four'thirty. What 
makes you so fidgety? 

Eloise: I'm not fidgety. 

Mrs. B.: I'd like to know what you call it 
then. 

Eloise: I'm just glad to see Lyn come home. 
It's a long time from December to June 
not to have seen your brother. 

Mrs. B.: You didn't act like this last year 
when your brother came home. Don't 
try to fool your mother. Which one dT 
those boys has upset you so much at the 
very thought of seeing him? 

Eloise: Great day, mama, I believe you 
would know what I was thinking about 
if I were in China. How did you guess? 

Mrs. B.: I know my children. Which one 
is it? 

Eloise: It's Gordan Kirkland, mama. And 
oh, mama, I treated him so badly at the 
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hop I just know he won't want to even 
speak to me. 

Mrs. B.: Hush, child. Of course he will. 
Boys forget things in no time. I think 
I hear them now. 

(Peeps out window.) 

Yes, they are coming up the steps. 
(Enter Lynwood Brooks, Gordon Kirk' 
land and Alton Ray.) 

Mrs. B.: Come in, boys, come in. 

Lyn : Hello, mama. Gee, but it is good to 
get home again. 

Mrs. B.: Take off your things, boys, and 

make yourselves at home. 

Lyn : What time is it? 

Mrs. B.: Quarter to five. 

Lyn.: Aw, Shaw! Gray Vann is coming on 
that five o'clock train and I have got to 
go meet him. He had to go to Jackson 
to see a fellow there before he could come 
here. Come on, Al. I know I'm not 

going along. You've got to go with me. 
We'll leave Gordon here to entertain Sis 
and mama. 

Al.: O. K. It takes Gordan to play the 
shiek. 

Lyn.: We'll be back in a jiffy, mama. 

(Exeunt Lynwood and Alton.) 

Mrs. B.: Eloise, show Gordon to his room. 

I know he’ll want to clean up a bit. 

Mrs. B.: Dear me! I forgot all about tell' 
ing Mamie to order some more butter, and 
I know she will never do it unless I tell 
her to. 

(Exit Mrs. Brooks.) 

Scene V 

Place: The same. 

Time: Twenty minutes later. 

Eloise is playing soft music. Gordon en' 
ters and stands by the piano.) 

Gordon: I love that piece. It made me feel 
like I was in heaven. 


Eloise: Thank you, but you flatter me. My 
touch is not that sweet. 

Gordon: Yes, it is that sweet, but it is not 
half so heavenly as you are beautiful. I 
could look at you all day and never get 
tired. 

Eloise: There you go flattering me again. 
You are always saying good things about 
people. I owe you an apology for the way 
I acted at the hop last Christmas. I was 
so cattish and hateful that I was ashamed 
of myself. 

Gordon: Don't talk like that. It was I who 
kept talking when you didn't want to be 
talked to. I shouldn’t have done it, but 
I just couldn't help it. You were so 
beautiful I just had to tell you that I 
thought so. 

Eloise: Tell me tonight. I'll listen now. 
(Enter Lynwood and Alton.) 

Lyn.: It is a plagued shame that train had 
to be held up like that. 

Al.: I can see Gray wiggling his thumbs 
now. He'll have a nice time of it fooling 
away two whole hours. I rejoice that he 
has the pleasure and not me. What! Will 
you kindly cast your eyes in the direction 
of the far corner and see what I see 
there. 

Lyn: I'll be! It's Gordon and Sis. And 
they haven't even heard us. 

Gordon: My dear infant, love is deaf. It 
hears nothing but what its ears are tuned 
to expect. I see where Master Lynwood 
is going to have to return a certain ten 
dollars he collected from a certain debt 
last Christmas. Tiptoe thus. I wouldn't 
disturb them for the world. 

Lyn.: I'll mind you for once. I guess I'll 
have to spend that ten bucks for a wed* 
ding present. 

(Exeunt Alton followed by Gordon.) 

(Curtain) 
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“ Christ\ind 


C HRISTMAS! How many 
different feelings this one 
little word creates. It 
puts some beautiful tune into 
the heart of every creature. This 
feeling may be made up of happily 
looking forward or sadly looking 
back. It is a time of friendship 
and peace. The thought of 
Christmas to me is always con* 
nected with a thought of snow, 
cold weather, a comfortable home 
with a burning fire, a time ot 
secrets and kind thoughts of how 
to surprise and bring joy to my 
friends. It is the time of joy, be' 
cause so many years ago in Bethle' 
hem the Savior was given to the 
world; it is a time for the children. 

We tell our children that the 
so'called “Christkind," that would be trans' 
lated “Christchild," comes on a big sledge, 
drawn by white stags from heaven and brings 
the tree with the many lights and gifts. The 
angels are busy in heaven a long time before 
Christmas preparing all the gifts and trees. 
They know exactly which child is good, be' 
cause they have golden books in heaven in 
which they make marks for every day that 
the child was good. 

Santa Claus comes to our children on the 
sixth of December. A grown person dresses 
like a bishop and another like a devil with 
a long tail, and a sack on his back. They 
come at night, and the children have to say 
their prayers. If they can say them, they 
get apples, nuts, oranges and candies, which 
the devil pours out of his sack on the earth. 
If they are naughty, the devil says he will 
out them in his sack and take them away 
from home. 

Two weeks before Christmas, one room 
of the house is locked where the tree and 
gifts are hidden. This room, of course, is 
the main attraction for the children. They 
try to get one glance through the key'hole, 
and not once do they fail to believe that 


they have seen an angel with 
silver hair. 

Some weeks before Christmas 
you may see hundreds of Christ' 
mas trees on the markets. You 
see booths full of mistletoe and 
ivey; you see the shop windows 
beautifully arranged with gifts; 
you see people with packages and 
happy faces. 

On the Sunday before Christ' 
mas, which is called “Golden 
Sunday," all of the shops are 
open. This is the traditional 
shopping day for Christmas when 
all of the people who are busy 
or have to work during the week 
go shopping. It is great fun to 
walk through the city on this 
day. A week before Christmas 
you may smell all of the good cakes and 
candies which are made for Christmas day 
as you pass by the houses. 

On December 24th Christmas Eve has 
come. The rooms are decorated with mistle' 
toe and ivy. This is an atmosphere of hap' 
piness and of secrets in the house. At about 
five o'clock, as soon as it gets dark, a bell 
rings through the house. The “Christkind" 
has come. All of the lights are turned out 
and only the bright lights on the tree are 
burning. The gifts are spread under the 
tree. 

If there are children in the family, they 
say little poems under the tree in which 
they give thanks for their gifts. We sing 
Christmas songs and sit together and talk. 
At eight o'clock we have dinner with the 
traditional fish. On little tables you see 
large quantities of candies, cakes and nuts. 

At twelve o'clock all the church bells be' 
gin to ring, and we go through the snow' 
covered streets to the so'called “Mette," a 
holy mass, which celebrates the birth of 
Christ and where every song and word and 
prayer expresses the joy for the greatest 
gift of the world — the Savior. 


*By Maria Schmidt 
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Twice — A Deserter 

By Mary Ruth Senter 

Characters: He — She. 

Scene : A village in France. 

Time: During the World War. 


T HE interior of a cottage. 

There is a door at the 
back of the stage. One 
window is open showing houses 
half torn down and a charred 
battlefield in the distance. A 
small fire-place at the right gives 
the only light in the room. A 
woman is seated on a low stool 
by the fire. She wears ragged, 
dark-colored clothes, and her face 
is old and wrinkled under a 
grey head-cloth. 

The figure of a man flashes 
across the window and a loud 
thud is heard against the door. 

She: Who's there? 

Voice from outside: No Matter! 

Let me in! 

She: A Frenchman — Come in! 

(He pushes the door open as soon as she 
unlatches it, and stumbles, panting, into the 
room.) 

He: Close it . . . Bolt it! 

(The woman does as she is commanded. 
The man seats himself at the table, his head 
in his hands. He wears a soldier's uniform, 
and shows the effect of many days in the 
trenches. She walks around him and stares.) 
He: (turning quickly) Do they come often? 
She: Who? 

He: The soldiers. 

She: Yes, the Germans; they came one night 
and left us this way. One would not 
know our little village now. So beautiful 
it used to sit upon the hillside, almost 
hidden by the trees. Now the grass is no 
longer green — so many big holes — so many 
new graves. 

He: I mean the others — the French and the 
English. Do they come often? (He is 
still panting for breath.) 

She: We always give them shelter when we 


can. A small company of sol- 
diers is here now, but they leave 
soon. 

He: Keep me, until then! 

She: For thirty years I have not 
refused shelter to anyone. 

He: Is there somewhere that I 
can hide? Somewhere until the 
company leaves? 

She: But my friend! 

He: Just for tonight — hide me. 
I was running away. The 
trenches, month after month, I 
could not bear them any 
longer. In the solitude I kept 
seeing my home in England. 
She: England? But you are a 
Frenchman. 

He: Yes, I lived in a little vil- 
lage such as this must have been. I had 
a beautiful wife. She was the belle of the 
village and I worshipped her beauty. 

She: Did you take this beautiful wife of 
yours to England with you? 

He: (a half smile and half frown plays upon 
his face) No, I did not take my beautiful 
wife to England. I tired of the village 
and longed for the sight of new things. 

I wanted to get out and show the world 
what I could do. 

She: Perhaps she would have liked to go 
with you. 

He: She had her friends and family here 
with her in France. 

She: But if she loved you. 

He: It was never really love. I wanted 
her because everyone else did. I was 
proud to call her wife in the village. 

She: And she? 

He: She was always good to me. 

She: Was she not sad when you left? 

He: Yes, but it did not last long. She soon 
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forgot and married one of the others. 

She: Was it told you? 

He: No, I guessed that. She was so beau* 
tiful, I know that she married again. I 
had word sent her that I had been killed. 

She: Did you never long for her? 

He: It was hard to forget at first, but I soon 
learned. I went to England, met noted 
people, established a business, and mar 
ried an English girl. We were happy to* 
gether for twenty^eight years until this 
war came. 

She: Is she, too, beautiful? 

He: Not as beautiful as the French girl, but 
she has great understanding. She helps 
me in my work, and she helps me to for 
get what has passed. 

She: Is it so hard to forget? 

He: Sometimes, I have wanted to come back 
to my own country — but not in this way, 
not to a battlefield. It was once green 
and rolling, and there were clusters of 
cottages from whose chimneys smoke 
curled peacefully. Now I find parched 
ground which was once sweet and cool 
and old ruins smoking, but not in peace. 

She: Nothing is the same. 

He: I must get back to England and my 
wife. 

She: Perhaps you shall. 

He: After more years of this? I could not 
endure it. 

She: Some have endured more than this. 

He: How? 

She: Loneliness. Even the noise of firing is 
better than dead silence in a house. 

He: You live alone? 

She: Yes, Tor many years, I have lived here 
alone. 


He: Did you never marry? 

She: Yes (she pauses) but my husband was 
killed. (She puts her hand to her wrin* 
kled throat. She gets up and goes to' 
ward the window. He jumps up behind 
her.) 

He: Do not open it. They will see me. 

(There is a sharp knock at the door.) 

He: Tell me where to hide! 

She: (in a whisper) In that room! 

(The man disappears to the left. She opens 
the door. A French officer is seen standing 
in the door.) 

He: Here is some food, madam. We are 
leaving now. Madam, have you seen a 
soldier tonight? 

She: (her hand twisting the latch) No; only 
the boys of your regiment. 

He: Goodby, madam, God bless you. 

(She latches the door and leans against 
it as if exhausted. She crosses the room as 
the man comes back on the stage.) 

She: Here is some bread. (She puts it down 
on the table heavily.) 

He: (taking the bread): Is it safe now? 
She: They are leaving. You still wish to 
desert? 

He: Yes, or die. 

(They sit in silence. A rumble of wheels 
and a tramp of feet can be heard growing 
fainter in the distance. A grey light fills 
the room, becoming rosier each minute. She 
turns toward the man.) 

She: It is safe now, soldier. You may go. 
He: I will remember your kindness. 

She: Back to England and your wife. 

(He says nothing, but turns slowly and 
leaves the house. Through the open door 
one sees the landscape growing visible. She 
falls on the floor. A sob is heard.) 
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Christmas Cycle 

By Marguarite Sherwood 


T O baby Christmas is a 
strange new place full 
of glorious confusion. 

Strange odors never smelled 
before — turkey, newly-m a d e 
chocolate and caremel cakes, 
steaming pumpkin pies, buttered 
popcorn — come driftitng in each 
time the door is opened. Strange 
objects are everywhere. Shining 
little things blind her eyes as 
she watches them glitter on a 
dark tree growing in the cor' 
ner. Funny little red bells 
dangle from the window'shade, 
and knotty red stockings hang 
by the chimney. Fluffy white 
stuff lies all over the ground. And such 
queer noises! There is the tooting of horns, 
the beating of drums, the sunning sound of 
an electric train, the popping of popcorn, 
the cracking of nuts, and the chatter of a 
multitude of voices. And then, there are 
those strange-looking people who keep pok- 
ing her in the sides when she is sleepy un- 
til she has to squall in self-defense. 

To little sister Christmas is paradise. For 
weeks ahead she laboriously scribbles long 
notes to Santa Claus, throws them pains- 
takingly into the flames, and patiently 
awaits until the air currents suck the charred 
remains up the chimney. She rides way 
down town with mother to the big depart- 
ment store where there is a real live Santa 
Claus who came from the north pole in an 
airplane, and she tells Santa himself about 
the big blue-eyed, curly-haired doll she 
wants oh-so-much. Christmas morning there 
sits the longed-for dolly under the tree. And 
with her there is a trunk full of pretty 
clothes, a little tea set, a big rubber ball, a 
wooly lamb, and a million things she never 
ever thought to ask for. And all day long 
mother lets her eat pretty striped candy 
when she wants it, and at night she can 
take the wooly lamb to sleep with her. 

To the girl in her teens Christmas is a 
hard problem. Jack and Bill and Joe must 


all have presents, and it is up to 
her to find out exactly what they 
want. And she must decide just 
whom to send cards. She must 
make up her mind whether to 
break the date she has already 
made with Joe for the dance and 
accept Bill's bid, or to go on 
with Joe. She must choose just 
which one of her dresses will 
set her off to the best advan- 
tage at the dinner party. And 
she must persuade father to let 
her stay out just as late as she 
pleases and sleep until noon. 

To the young lady Christ- 
mas is bliss. The whole week 
she spends in one long, heav- 
enly dream with the one she loves. They 
talk together for long hours at a time, they 
ride together far into the country, they 
dance together until the wee hours, and they 
dream of each other until the morning light. 

To the mother Christmas is a busy season. 
There are toys to be bought secretly and 
smuggled into dark closets. There are 
oranges and apples, nuts and raisins, and 
all sorts of candies to be purchased. There 
is the dinner to be supervised, the house to 
be decorated, and ten thousand curious ques- 
tions about Santa Claus to be answered. 
There are wide-awake children to be hustled 
off to bed on Christmas eve and the tree 
to be decorated with bright tinsel. And all 
Christmas day there is the uneasy feeling 
that the children will eat too much or hurt 
themselves with their new toys. 

To the grandmother Christmas is a sweet 
memory. She watches her daughter fixing 
things for her children and remembers the 
time when she used to fill up children's 
stockings with goodies. She hears the young 
girls come in laughing from a dance and 
recalls the parties she went to when she was 
a girl. She sees her little granddaughter 
playing with her new doll and lives over 
once more her own childhood. 
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Two Pictures 

I NSIDE all warm warm and glowing. It was Christmas Eve, and the children 
could see from the staircase the brilliantly lighted tree from the snow at its foot 
to the shining star on its topmost branch. They had heard their mother and 
father go out the front door after having worked quietly and mysteriously with 
yards of tinsel and stockings of various sizes. 

Their little flannehcovered feet pattered stealthily down the rich carpeted stair. 
At the foot they beheld a toyland of wonderful, expensive gifts to delight any 
child. But there were no rapturous outbursts of joy from the children as they 
viewed their lovely tops. Minute inspection kept them busy for the first few min' 
utes. They sampled the candy and heedlessly dropped the stockingful on the floor 
in an effort to reach the hidden treasure in the foot. 

“Gee! I told mamma I didn’t want a watch,” said the eldest. “Surely thought 
I’d get a new bicycle, one with a spotlight like Fred’s. I had that at the top of my 
list. An’ I saw her get the letter, too.” 

And I don’t like this doll, either,” joined in his little sister. “It cries all right, 
but I wanted one that walked, too.” 

“Well, let’s put things back like we found them so we can pretend we’re sur' 
prised and like ’em.” 


On a windy corner, before a dazzling show window, a small, dark figure huddled 
against a larger one. The child’s cold chapped hand was clasped in the rough one 
of his father. His threadbare coat had seen many Christmases, and a cap much too 
big for him was pulled down over his ears. His thoughts were lost in the unbe' 
lievable fairyland within. Red cars led by shining black engines made their way 
among the curving tracks in the window. A yellow top lay temptingly ready to 
be spun. It was all more than he could see at once. 

The little boy’s eyes widened and danced. Never had he dreamed of such 
splendor. His little face shone for a moment and then lost its brightness. His 
father was so kind and gentle, and yet he never could get him nice things like 
other boys had. He looked up at his father wistfully. 

“Daddy,” he said, “do you reckon you'll be working this time next year?” 
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Christmas Trees 

G OD has put trees throughout the land that seem to be their greenest just at 
the birthday of His Only Son. Man has taken these trees into their homes 
and put them to a selfish use. True, the trees, with their dazzling lights, 
colored ornaments and fancy gardens, are gorgeous. How bleak and bare, though, 
are the little brown stumps that are left on the outside! 

What of the beautiful holly and fir trees of yester-year? They are disappearing 
as does the smoke on a windy day. Yes, there is still left for man the long leaf 
pine. But soon what will be left for God's outside world? A longer row of the 
little brown stumps! 

In the yards of the majority of residences are many shrubs. Among which are 
found evergreens and spruces. Has it never occured to you to decorate these out- 
side Christmas Trees? God's world was decorated on the outside nineteen hundred 
and thirty-four years ago when our Savior came into the world. Let us save His 
trees and also honor His birthday by decorating the world on the outside. Perhaps 
we shall make someone very happy by brightening the outside world this glad 
Christmas-tide. 

Will you be the person who will continue to be harmful until someone else has 
started the new “fad"? Will you be selfish and keep all of the Christmas beauty 
to yourself? Or will you be the person who will attempt to help God increase 
the beauty of his earth? Will you attempt to give beauty to the soul of some person 
who may not have it? 


In Our Defense 

I S THIS a man's world? Do women center their lives around men? Agnes 
Rogers Hyde thinks so in regard to college women. She has written with vigor 
deploring the vast amount of time and energy college women spend on the sub- 
ject, The Acquiring and Keeping Men. Her article, which appeared in the Decem- 
ber Harpers, is entitled Men in Women's Colleges and is a comparison of the situa- 
tion in the years around 1915 with the present. Her attitude is essentially that 
of a person who goes back to a place expecting to enjoy it, and finding it greatly 
changed, is disappointed. 

Miss Hyde in describing her college life paints a picture of an almost manless 
existence, where girls are supremely happy reading Latin and French or going on 
a class picnic. She concedes that this life was abnormal and to the modern college 
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girl it sounds rather dull. Not that the writer does not see the value of Latin 
and French, but she also sees that an occasional journey outside college walls serves 
to broaden the student. Do not mistake that statement. The girl who lives from 
one week-end to the next, making the five days in between only a preparation 
period, is not to be desired in any college. 

Miss Hyde would lead one to believe, however, that that type makes up the 
majority of college students. She says that only a very few take an interest in 
college activities. But it must be remembered that she has made her observation 
in only one Eastern college. 

It is true the greater freedom allowed college women in the last few years has 
given them more interests away from the campus, but the situation described by 
Miss Hyde is by no means universal. In the Southeastern colleges for women 
college activities still attract the attention of the finer students. It is now, as 
before, quite an honor to be a member of the Debater's Council or Soccer team. 

Miss Hyde concludes that the college life of fifteen years ago better fitted a 
woman for enjoying life than that of today. She thinks the intellectual contacts 
made with music, art, and literature, will far outweigh the practical knowledge of 
life which is the share of the 1930 graduate. Certainly the first will enrich life, 
but practical knowledge need not be spurned. Then, too, is the present day grad' 
uate utterly without those intellectual contacts? No, the really representative cob 
lege woman takes what is best of both the artistic and practical and combines them. 
And all Miss Hyde's statements to the contrary, she is as attractive to men as her 
1915 sisters ever were. 
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NEW YEAR 

When the Old Year has sped like swift Atalanta, 

And has run his course in the race. 

When the New with the self 'assurance of youth 
Has taken the Old Years place; 

If the last long strides of the former have brought 
Great success and even some fame, 

Or the runner has slipped and fallen low 
In the dust of failure and shame; 

Let us turn our thoughts from the deeds of the Old 
Let us urge on the present year, 

For there's many a race been won from the lines 
Of the men who look on and cheer. 

The courage and vim we transmit to the year 
Assist him success to attain. 

Let us give our applause to inspirit him then 
The garland of olives to gain. 


PREFERENCE 

Cedar tree, so 
green and tall, 
are you fearsome 
lest we cut you? 

Do you scorn 
our tinsels gold, 
and our tiny silver 
paper stars that shine? 

Ah, I know now — 
you would rather 
have the cold white 
snows on your limbs 
and stars made by 
no mortal hand 
twinkling overhead. 

Frances Zachry. 

A WIb 

A new moon 

glaring coldly down on the earth 
and casting shadows 
which summon thoughts of gloom 
The whistling wind 

mourning around corners 


LOVERS 

Misty skies, dark clouds, 

Thunder and flash — 

Then rain 
And later the sun. 

Angry glances, cross words, 

Hate and anger — 

Then tears 

And later the smile. 

LOVE 

Love's as delicate as a rose, 

With care and tenderness it grows. 
But winter storms and snow 
Soon make this flower lose its glow. 

NIGHT 

brings to mind 
agonized cries of the doomed. 
Yet the stars, 

tiny lights guiding the way, 
give courage 

to wanderers in the dark. 
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BOOKSHELF 

_ 


Dr. Serocold 

Helen Ashton (Mrs. Helen Rosaline Jordan) 


‘‘Books are like friends," some one has 
said. Indeed, we feel as if we have gained in 
Dr. Serocold another friend, when we have 
closed the book. To say the least, we are 
well acquainted with his entire life, seeing 
with him the whole of his life again, even 
though the course of events includes merely 
one day of his life. 

The story begins very early in the morn' 
ing, quite disturbingly, with the death of 
Dr. Serocold's old friend and partner, whom 
he has nursed faithfully. Thence we follow 
any doctor, in this case, Dr. Serocold, 
through the various duties of the full day, 
meeting the strangest types of persons. Each 
of these acquaintances is an individual, in' 
teresting enough in his unusualness to be 



developed separately in a short story or book. 

The author has a knack of describing 
people and scenes vividly and realistically. 
Her clever phrases put into exact words pic' 
tures of queer characters that we ourselves 
have observed, but possibly never analysed. 
We are reminded a bit of O'NeiTs ‘‘Strange 
Interlude" in the fact that the author re- 
veals to us in the midst of the conversations 
the thoughts of the characters, however 
bizarre to the occasion. 

The day ends uniquely with the birth of 
a child. We envy the thrilling experiences 
of this doctor in print for a day, but we do 
not cherish the thoughts of experiencing 
forty'five years of such, as did Dr. Serocold. 

— Mildred Barber. 


WESLEYAN 

Chartered 1836 

Wesleyan is a safe, sound, Christian 
college. It maintains the genuine princi- 
ples of Christianity. 

Recognized by the highest standardizing 
agencies in the nation. 

Occupies one of the most modern and 
splendidly equipped plants in America. 

Sports include Horseback Riding, Golf, 
Tennis, Swimming, Soccer and Basketball. 

Rich in Traditions of the Past — 
Alive to the Tweeds of the Present 

For Catalogs Address : 

Wm. F. Quillian, D.D., President 
MACON, GEORGIA 

The finest advantages are offered by the 
Wesleyan Conservatory of Music 
and School of Fine Arts. 
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Holidays come and with them they bring 
old girls who have gone out into a different 
world from the world of Wesleyan. They 
come back with tales of school teaching, with 
tales of housekeeping, with tales of advance 
school work and with all kinds of experiences 
encountered since leaving Wesleyan. 

We see them, the alumnae, on the soccer 
fields watching “little sister" or even “cousin" 
playing that grand old game they used to 
play. It gives us, the present students, a 
rather peculiar sensation when we realize 
that we will be alumnae in the fast coming 
tomorrow. We, of the gold and white, of 
the green and gold, of the red and white, 
and of the lavender and white, will be faded 
representatives in a few years of these ever 
brilliant colors — they will go on indefinitely, 
but we will fade into the ranks of the alum' 
nae. 


Each year the Thanksgiving banquet is 
made more colorful by the voices of those 
who have returned to their old home. Their 
songs give a sad note to our rejoicing, and 
remind us that we will follow in their foot' 
steps. 

We are grateful to these alumnae of Wes' 
leyan because they have paved the way for 
us, they have given us a good name to live 
up to, and they are upholding the ideals 
which we will ever hold dear. 

Each year Wesleyan gives a gift to hu' 
manity — that of her alumnae, her cherished 
daughters, who are given to the world that 
they may carry on the work which their 
predecessors have begun. She sends her 
daughters to many lands with the message of 
her good will, and in return reaps the bless' 
ings given to those who give of their best. 


JOS. N. NEEL COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED 1886 


ANNOUNCING 

The Newest Fashions 

For the School and College Miss 


Knitted Frocks and Suits . . 

Charming New Silk Frocks . 

New Dinner and Evening Frocks 
Misses' Coats and Wraps . . 

Fur Coats and Jackets . . . 

Millinery - Bags - Hosiery 


$1675 to $ 29 75 
$10.95 to $ 39.50 
$16.75 to $ 59.50 
$25.00 to $195.00 
$59.50 to $195.00 
- Underwear 


SEE THE NEW FASHIONS FIRST AT NEEL'S 
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exchanges 
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The Erosthenian brought out a very good 
issue for this quarter. The stories show 
promising style. Some of them seemed 
rather amateurish, but this is not unavoid' 
able in a college paper. It is to be expected 
that these writers will correct all technical' 
ities in their writing with practice. 

As usual the Brambler is one of the best 
magazines among our exchanges. We like 
the continued story by the editor. 

We especially liked these poems from the 
Corinthian : 

THE SONG OF THE VIOLIN 

When I was very, very young I loved a 
violin 

Lilting with a lightness, tucked beneath a 
gypsy's chin, 

Then, it's rippling runs, its trills, its move' 
ments intricate, 

Its thousand frills of music like a Chinese 
patterti'slate. 

But now I love its subtle hum of melodies 
unknown, 

With many a swave note mingled in its 
sinuous undertone. 

S. L. M. 
REINSTATED 

I snatched my love from out my heart. 
I put it back again; 

For emptiness is harder far to bear 
Than pain. 

S. L. M. 

Some of the articles in the Coraddi this 
time showed evidence of real study and 
thought. They were well presented also. 
Space prevents our offering to our readers, 
but we are glad to quote: 


SYMPATHY 

When day meets dusk in twilight mist, 

The stars are born. 

And fill the gaps of sunset sky 
Where clouds are torn. 

When soul meets soul in common bond 
Of lovely things, 

Then something loosens fettered hearts 
And sorrow sings. 

— Eloise Banning. 

The article entitled My First Novel in the 
Distaff written in an interesting style. The 
biography of William Vaughn Moody 
showed evidence of careful, systematic study. 

We wish to acknowledge the following 
exchanges : 

The Submeco, Sue Bennet College, Lon* 
don, Ky. 

The Coraddi, North Carolina College for 
Women. 

The Criterion, Columbia College. 

The Corinthian, Georgia State College for 
Women. 

The Erosthesian, Lander College. 

The Brambler, Sweet Briar College. 

The Distaff, Florida State College for 
Women. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 

INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 

Europe plus the Mediterranean 
and North Africa for as little as 
$400. Write for booklets. 

HOXSEY TRAVEL SERVICE 

91 Forsyth Street. N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


NEWMAN'S 

YOUTHFUL HATS 
Style - Quality - Workmanship 
622 Cherry Street 
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THE RAMBLER 


“Procrastination is the thief of time.'” I 
wonder just how many times I have ached 
to get my hands on the person who made 
that bald and accusing statement. Perhaps, 
it would be just as well to count the times 
that I have had that line quoted to me. Now, 
I am perfectly well aware of the fact that 
I never do things until the last minute and 
that then I run myself, and quite often my 
family as well, nutty; but I have never quite 
brought myself to the point where I like to 
have the fact rubbed in. I know that I am 
a dreamer, but I still feel, after all these 
years of being nagged at and worried over, 
that it is much more pleasant to spend the 
first twenty'three days before Christmas in 
dreaming of what I would like to do and 
then having to do all my shopping in a 
grand rush on the last day than it is to 
plan and make and buy all through the 
merry month of July and the rest. 

Many are the times that I have brought 
myself trouble galore by putting things off, 
but I can always find something that is more 


pressing in its need to be accomplished. It 
is delightful to start things even though you 
never finish them. There is always an 
obliging family to help out, or at least there 
is some one who will want the thing you 
have started badly enough to finish it for you. 

And then, it is so very nice to be able to 
make good resolutions, when you have had 
to read a whole, dry novel in one night, to 
declare that the next time you will finish 
your novel the very week that it is assigned 
(even when you know that it will more than 
likely mean another sleepless night and a 
broken resolution when the time comes). 

On the whole, procrastination is rather a 
pleasant thing, and I have only one sugges' 
tion to make. I wish, and some day it is 
the dream of my life to have influence 
enough to make my wishes count for some* 
thing, that people would never know until 
the night before that things had to be done. 
Then I would not be continually reproached 
with having stolen time, and I could feel 
so much more self 'righteous when the Ram* 
bier column sounded just a bit as if it were 
composed in the last twenty minutes before 
midnight of the day that it went to press. 


Dixie’s Leading Furrier 

220 Peachtree St. 

L. CHAJACE 

ATLANTA 


HEADQUARTERS for 

WESLEYAN MUSIC 

ROBERT H. WILLIAMS MUSIC CO. 
203 Cotton Ave. Phone 3831 



SAY IT WITH FLOWERS from 

Nutting Floral Co. 

Next to Rialto Theatre 

Phone 1776-171 Cotton Avenue 


Let It Rain — — Let It Pour 

Goloshas — All Colors and Sizes'" Values to $4.00 

$1.95 

Hole In the Wall Shoe Store 

578 Cherry Street 

Across from Mitchell, Williams &. Mack 
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STARING 


Cary Cooper 
Marlene Dietrich 
AdolpheMenjou 

CAPITOL 

DECEMBER 13th-15th 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

- at - 

The U nion Dry Goods Co. 


WARLICK'S 


“ Say it with Flowers” 

Idle Hour Nurseries 

South’s Leading Florists 
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FRATERNITY, COLLEGE and 
CLASS JEWELRY 

Commencement A nnouncements 
and Invitations 

Jeweler to the Senior Class of 
Wesleyan College 

L.G. Balfour Company 

Manufacturing Jewelers and 
Stationers 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Represented by 

FRED PAIGE 
49 N. Broad St. Atlanta, Ga. 


YOU can buy 
everything 
good at + + 

The WISTERIA SODA 

and 

SANDWICH SHOP 

Next to Ritz Theatre 
MACON, CA. 
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Evening Dresses for the Holidays- 

Lingerie for Christmas Gifts — 
and 

everything to supply 
your shopping lists. 

You can find them at 

MANGEL'S 

MACON ATLANTA 


